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PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Pustic school teachers and committees sometimes fall into the 
habit of speaking disparagingly of private schools. I once heard 
a former Secretary of the Board of Education speak in such a way 
that one might almost infer he considered it the duty of all teach- 
ers and patrons of private schools to withdraw from them, and give 
their labors and influence to public schools open to all. Any such 
antagonism or jealousy is to be deprecated. ‘There is no occasion 
for it. 

As a teacher of a private school, I claim to be a friend of public 
schools and popular education. It is sometimes said that men of 
wealth and influence take no interest in public schools where their 
own children do not attend. This may sometimes be true. But, 
in many cases, those who feel the importance of education enough 
to desire something better for their own children than can be 
secured in the common schools of their own town, are the very men 
most active in their efforts to improve these schools. In many 
towns of good old. Massachusetts, the education to be obtained in 
the public schools is lamentably meagre. A public-spirited citizen 
may do all he can te bring about a better state of things. But 
what shall he do until it is secured? While he bates not one jot 
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of his efforts to elevate the common schools, can he not take meas- 
ures at the same time to give his own children a better education ? 

But even when the public schools are the best, there may be 
reasons for a private educator for a longer or shorter time. I con- 
fess to the highest admiration of the system of public school edu- 
cation in Boston and vicinity. For the majority of children there 
would be, perhaps, nothing better in reference to mental stimulus 
and progress in study. 

But there is a small minority in those classes of sixty pupils, 
sometimes not very small, that need more particular attention. I 
asked an usher once, “ Do you ever assist any of these pupils that 
want special aid?” He replied, “No. I only explain to the 
whole class. It is not fair to give particular assistance where we 
have a marking system.” How will those who fail to understand 
these general explanations make up the deficiency with no friend 
at home to help them ? 

The power of sympathy between teachers and pupils is often very 
much diminished, if not lost altogether, in large public schools, 
where large classes pass from one teacher to another every six months. 
The teacher acquires the habit of looking upon his school or class 
as a whole, with little interest in individuals. The scholar does 
not look upon his teacher as a friend in whom he can confide, 
whose assistance he can ask for in any difficulty. In our country 
schools, every winter and summer brings a new teacher, remaining 
three or four months. How little moulding influence upon the 
character, or even upon the intellect, can a teacher exert under such 
circumstances, however able and faithful he may be ? 

Now, allowing all that can possibly be claimed for city or country 
public schools, is it not true that some peculiar advantages may be 
secured in a small private school, where the same teacher has the 
charge of the moral and intellectual training, term after term, and 
year after year? Individual interest and sympathy are thus secured. 

For the highest scholarship among the better scholars, a large 
public school may claim the preference. For the most rapid 
advancement of some, a small private school may have the advan- 
tage.. For the education of any scholar, using the term education 
in its broader sense, not alone as referring to, proficiency in school 
studies, but including also the healthy development of all the fac- 
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ulties, cultivating the mind and heart, refining the manners, pro- 
moting “ whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report,” the teacher of a small private school, 
well fitted for his work, above all, with his heart wholly devoted to 
it, may have peculiar facilities. I am not blaming public schools 
or public school teachers, much less the public school system. I 
yield to none in honoring it as the glory of New England. I 
only claim that for some scholars, under some circumstances, for 
some special purposes, a good private school may furnish some 
advantages which no public school, however good, can secure. 
Shall we be regarded as enemies or half-hearted friends to public 
schools because we offer them ? 

In speaking of private schools in general, I will add a few words 
about family schools in particular. These aim to combine the 
faithful parental discipline of the family with the instruction of a 
school. 

It is sometimes said that the best place for children is their own 
home. ‘This may be very true as a general statement, but very far 
from being true in many cases. When either parent is taken away 
or has permanent ill-health, or, by reason of other occupations, can- 
not, or does not, give sufficient time and attention to the training 
of children, a good family school, if not equal to a good parental 
home, may come indefinitely near to it. Even where a home is 
the very best, a good family school may, for certain purposes, 
for a time be better ; may, by its necessary order and system, sup- 
plement the training of a small family. For example, the selfish- 
ness which an only child is likely to manifest, brought up alone 
from infancy to the age of sixteen, monopolizing the attention of 
teachers and visitors, may be decidedly checked by being for a time 
in a large family, where he is one of several children. 

In the selection of such a school, too much care cannot be exer- 
cised. Of course it is dangerous, where its reputation principally 
depends upon subduing refractory, obstinate tempers, reforming the 
very vicious, where scholars are sent because they are in danger of 
the Penitentiary or House of Correction, if they do not already 
deserve to be sent there. But a school where those who have the 


charge receive none known to be naturally vicious may be one of 
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the safest places in the world. If there are more dangers on 
account of the size of the family, there is also more vigilance and 
caution. Not one Christian parent in a hundred looks after his 
children with such constant vigilance as a faithful principal of a 
family school. At the head of such a school, combining the parent 
and teacher, the peculiar influences of each relation strengthening 
and perfecting those of the other, he may be doing a work of 
unspeakable value for those under his charge. 

Let the teacher of a private or public schoo] do his own work 
well ; he is promoting the cause of general education. His use- 
fulness should be estimated, not so much by the size or grade of 
‘the school he teaches, as by the ability and faithfulness with which 
he performs his duties in his own peculiar sphere. 





THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ST. LOUIS. 


Ir may not be wholly uninteresting to the readers of the Teacher 
to hear a few words from the Western side of the broad Missis- 
sippi, where the great city of St. Louis has stood manfully by her 
public schools through all the war that at first prostrated her enter- 
prise, stopped her growth, and seemed for a time most seriously to 
threaten her future prosperity. 

When, following the example of his chivalrous compeers, Clai- 
borne Jackson took possession of the public funds to help the cause 
of slavery and rebellion, a large amount of the school money which 
was in the hands of the State Treasurer was appropriated by him. 
This proceeding most seriously embarrassed the school board. They 
found it impracticable to defray the expenses of the schools through 
the year, and they were consequently obliged to close them some 
weeks before the regular time. A material reduction in salaries 
followed ; a measure perhaps necessary under the circumstances, 
but which deprived the city of some of its most valuable workers. 
The High School lost its principal, Mr. Calvin S. Pennell, a teacher 
by no means unknown to eastern educators ; also Mr. Thomas B. 
Metcalf ; while the Normal School suffered as much in the loss of 
Miss M. J. Cragin, and Richard Edwards, its first principal, who 
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filled for atime the vacant place in the High School, and then 
deserted Missouri altogether for Illinois. Grammar-school princi- 
pals also were called away by greater inducements. It was found 
that the schools must remain closed, or a tuition fee be charged 
those who were able to pay it ; and the latter course was adopted as 
the less of the two evils. Its adoption at once reduced the number 
of children in attendance from eight thousand and ninety-eight to 
three thousand six hundred and fifty-four, thereby adding another 
reason for discouragement. Matters looked dark indeed. Every- 
thing was uncertain. ‘The whole State hung wavering between the 
two contending parties ; and whether the rebel rag or the star-span- 
gled banner should float here from the Court House dome, was a 
question which no one could certainly answer. All honor to the 
brave hearts and steady hands that worked for the cause of educa- 
tion in these dark days, and all through the dark year! Never 
despairing, never yielding, content to work in the day of small 
things, in the face of every disheartening circumstance they stood, 
but stood faithful to the end. 

The end came. Slowly but steadily the State swung to the loyal 
side, was safely moored under the true flag, and turned her face 
freedom-ward. Slowly the arms of labor, paralyzed by the great 
shock, recovered their strength and activity. Slowly but surely 
Grant tightened his hold upon Vicksburg, till the first steamer for 
many a long month bore unharmed the red, white, and blue from 
St. Louis to New Orleans. One by one the buildings all over the 
city, that had stood unfinished just where they were when the with- 
ering hand of rebellion touched them, grew again toward comple- 
tion. The almost exhausted funds began to increase. Property, 
long unremunerative, commenced to yield a return; and to-day 
the State stands firm, with a freedom-loving governor and a liberal 
legislature, and the public schools of St. Louis, freed from debt, 
with a full corps of able and efficient teachers, aided by the super- 
intendent who has watched over their interests through all the 
struggle, stand sure and steadfast, not ashamed to challenge com- 
parison with those of any other city, and working on and up by 
daily effort to daily improvement. 

Within the past year the tuition fees have been abolished in all 
but the normal and high schools. There they still are charged at 
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the rate of five dollars per quarter to those who are able to pay 
this merely nominal sum. As the introduction of these fees at 
once diminished the number of pupils, so their abolition increased 
the number most rapidly. One year ago last September, when the 
schools were reépened free, the rush of applicants was so great that 
new rooms had to be opened at once. The number of pupils now 
in the St. Louis public schools is nine thousand and thirty-three, of 
which two hundred and ninety-six are in the high and normal 
schools. These are of all nations, and represent all religions. As 
in the streets of the city one hears at every turn German, French, 
or English, so in the schools we find side by side representatives 
from almost every country of the old world. This fact at once 
gives to the schools a character not found at the East. From this 
cause also arises the fact that no devotional exercises are used in 
any of the grammar or primary schools. This question has, in 
years gone by, excited much angry discussion, till finally such 
exercises were ruled out. 

‘The number of school-houses belonging to the Board is at pres- 
ent twenty-two. ‘These are in every style of architecture, from 
those which are old-fashioned and inconveniently arranged to three- 
story palaces. ‘I'he older houses were built with one large room 
for the principal, and small recitation-rooms for the assistants ; but 
the more modern ones have adopted the Boston plan of class-rooms, 
and in the largest buildings these number twelve, four on a floor, 
conveniently arranged, with plenty of black-board room, and most 
comfortable seats and desks. Indeed some of the older buildings 
have been divided by folding-doors into class-rooms, showing a 
decided preference for such an arrangement. In most cases the 
whole building is under the charge of one principal, as it should 
be ; but in one or two we find in the same building three or even 
four schools, the different grades being under entirely independent 
principals. This arrangement is plainly bad, and will probably be 
changed as soon as circumstances shall make it practicable. The 
buildings are heated mostly by stoves, some by hot-air furnaces, 
none as yet by steam. 

There has never been in these schools any well-defined system 
of grades, farther than that of grammar, intermediate, and primary ; 
but a carefully arranged plan has been lately prepared by the super- 
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intendent and principals, which promises to be of great service. It 
divides all the pupils, from the time they enter the primary school 
till they are examined for the high, into six grades, allowing one 
year for each grade. This system seems better than the Chicago 
plan of ten grades, which do not correspond to the number of 
years required to pass through them. It will be found embodied 
and fully explained in the forthcoming annual report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools for the city. 

The text-books are mainly the same as those used in Boston. 
Calisthenics are successfully taught in many of the schools, and 
will probably receive more attention in the future than for some 
years past. ‘The teachers, as a general thing, are energetic, enthusi- 
astic, and desirous of improvement, and the standard, in conse- 
quence, is rising every year. ‘The number employed at present is 
one hundred and eighty-six, while two music teachers find their 
time fully occupied in teaching this branch. 

The large proportion of Germans in the city has for a long time 
caused a strong pressure in favor of having German taught in the 
schools to some extent; and, preferring to control the movement, 
the Board have introduced German teachers into five of the schools 
in those sections of the city most thickly populated with Germans, 
Every class receives one lesson per day in reading and writing 
German ; and, as far as the experiment has progressed, it has been 
successful. 

As an inevitable consequence of the freedom which has at last 
blessed the State of Missouri, the education of colored children 
claims at present the attention of its legislators. There are private 
schools for them in the city, and several which are now partially 
supported by the Western Sanitary Commission, and partly by the 
negroes themselves. Probably this very winter will see the col- 
ored schools under the management of the Board and incorporated 
into the system of public schools. 

The High School, in one of the most convenient and beautiful 
buildings in the country, numbers two hundred and _ forty-six 


pupils of both sexes, and is carried on by a large and efficient corps 
of teachers. 


The Normal Schoo!, which was opened here in 1857, under the 
superintendence of Richard Edwards, Fsq., numbers at present fifty 
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pupils, Through all the dark days of the rebellion, and though 
for a long time without a principal, it held its separate existence, 
and is working earnestly to give the city schools every year a bet- 
ter graduating class. It admits only those who judge themselves 
competent to teach in the city public schools, and the course 
embraces two years, All text-books in this school belong to it, 
and are furnished by the city. 

The evening schools for the instruction of those who are not 
able to attend during the day are also under the management of 
the Public School Board, and are taught by twenty-three teachers. 
They have been successfully carried on for several years, and are 
well attended. 

One feature of the St. Louis school organization calls for special 
mention. It is the Teachers’ Association, which holds its regular 
meeting on the second Saturday of every month, its sessions lasting 
from ten to twelve A. M. All teachers in the employ of the 
Board are obliged to be present, the penalty for absence being the 
forfeiture of half a day’s salary; but it is seldom necessary to 
enforce this penalty. This association organizes itself anew every 
year by the choice of a chairman or vice-president, the president 
of the board being by a standing resolution its president. ‘The 
superintendent is, ex officio, the secretary. An executive commit- 
tee of five, composed of both ladies and gentlemen, is also 
appointed for the year, whose duty it is to arrange the business for 
the meetings, and with this committee rests the responsibility of 
seeing that useful and interesting occupation is provided. ‘The 
order of proceedings is as follows: 

1. Calling of the roll by the superintendent. 

2. Singing, conducted by the music teacher. 

3. Remarks or communications by members of the school board 
or the superintendent. 

4, Exercises set down in the programme by direction of the 
executive committee. 

These exercises are various, embracing miscellaneous readings, 
discussions, essays, class recitations, lectures, etc. The interest 
in them seems to increase rather than diminish. While it 
strengthens the feeling of a common work in all the teachers by 
this frequent meeting, the association offers a most convenient 
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opportunity for any general directions which the superintendent 
may wish to give. ‘The teachers learn to know each other better, 
and to feel that they are working for and with each other. The 
grammar and primary schools feel a generous rivalry, and the 
high and normal learn more fully what they have to do for all. 

I cannot close this already long article without telling what the 
public schools of St. Louis did for the great Sanitary Fair, which 
was held here last spring for the benefit of the Western Sanitary 
Commission, In this work the association proved itself most valua- 
ble in enabling each school to know what the others were doing. By 
means of special committees, the whole work was systematized and 
most nobly carried forward. At the Fair the public schools sup- 
plied two tables, and netted for the Commission, with the aid of exhi- 
bitions, the sum of five thousand seven hundred and eleven dollars 
and eighty-seven cents. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the salaries have for two years 
been steadily rising. The highest salary paid is to the principal 
of the high school (twenty-five hundred dollars), the lowest four 
hundred and fifty dollars ; total amount of salaries paid the last 
year, one hundred and twenty-four thousand eight hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Freed at. last and wholly from the paralyzing influences of slavery, 
and thrilling through every nerve with the breath of freedom and 
renewed life, the great city of St Louis, with an indefinite future of 
prosperity before her, claims now admiration for her public schools, 


and promises, by steady labor, progress and improvement for the 
future. A. C. B. 





In the discipline of personal character, the great work of our 
generation is a deeper faith in the soul’s power to take care of itself, 
and a desire that it may exercise that power to the utmost. The 
curer of souls learns a lesson from the physician of the body. For- 
merly, was one tormented with a doubt, he stopped thinking : now 
he thinks the harder. Formerly, was one saddened by a disbelief, 
he shut the skeleton in a closet under lock and key, and made use- 
less from the haunting horror some of the most capacious chambers 
of his mind: now he drags it into the day, and sees it decompose 
under the action of the light and air. — O. B. Frothingham. 
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Note. — We invite the attention of our readers to the following statements on 
a subject that is attracting much interest at present. Dr. Leigh has had a large 
experience in teaching, and proposes to furnish at some future time a specimen of 
his new text, the type for which is now being prepared. — Res. Ep. 


PRONOUNCING ORTHOGRAPHY. 


» BY EDWIN LEIGH. 


THe irregularities of our orthography are well known. The 
obstacles they throw in the way of children and foreigners learning 
to read English are also known; though none, perhaps, are fully 
aware of the extent and magnitude of these obstacles. Many 
attempts have been made to remedy this evil; the last and most 
important, by Pitman’s phonetic print. 

But the phonetic method has hitherto failed to succeed. Even 
its great merit, its high recommendations by the best educational 
authorities, its eminent success wherever actually and thoroughly 
employed, and the strenuous and persevering efforts of its friends, 
have not gained for it a foothold in our public schools ; it has not 
even been admitted for trial. 

The causes of this ill success are many and obvious. Among 
them may be mentioned, — 

I. Its own imperfections, resulting from abortive attempts to 
harmonize it with too many things ;——to make it conform to the 
orthography of modern European lauguages, to English orthogra- 
phy, to the Roman and script alphabets, to phonography, and to 
the demands of the languages of all nations ; —in a word, to make 
it the basis of a sweeping phonetic reform such as the world is not 
yet prepared for, and no men living are qualified to execute. 

II. The association with it of a variety of “‘isms” and reforms 
greatly to its prejudice. 

III. The time required to bring forth its good fruits ; it being 
necessary to learn first to read well in phonetic print, and, after 
that, to make the transition to common reading and spelling. But 
leaving these and other serious obstacles to its success, it is enough 
to state, — 

IV. Its departure from the common orthography ; changing the 
forms and outlines and spellings of English words, thus offending 
the eye and arousing the prejudice of the unlettered and the liter- 
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ary ; apparently compelling the learner to master two languages, 
the phonetic and the English; requiring him to become familiar 
with wrong spellings in order to learn the right, and to acquire an 
entirely new language in order to learn the common print. It was 
hard for men to believe that two languages (as it seemed to them) 
could be learned more easily than one, and that the best way to 
learn to spell right was first to spell wrong. Facts most aston- 
ishing and unquestionable might be brought before them, and 
arguments most unanswerable ; but the community remained uncon- 
vinced, and phonetic teaching did not secure an introduction into 
the schools. 

With a view to provide a practical remedy for the evil in ques- 
tion, and to avoid the objections made to phonetic print, while its 
essential advantages are secured, this plan of “‘ Pronouncing orthog- 
raphy has been devised.” 

Its main features are, — 

I. To keep steadily in view the one great object ; to adapt ele- 
mentary books to the wants of those learning to read and spell our 
commen orthography ; leaving European analogies, an alphabet of 


nations, and a general printing reform, to other men and a future 
time. 


II. ‘To retain and print the established orthography in full. 

III. To distinguish silent letters by a peculiar (or lighter-faced) 
type of the same form as the rest, and just different (or light) 
enough to be distinct, while the form of the word, or the word- 
picture, is retained uninjured. 

IV. To distinguish the different sounds by modifications of the 
common letters, keeping ever in view the harmony of our English 
print ; and to preserve, as much as possible, the present general 
appearance of each letter, word, and page. (My original plan was 
to use Worcester’s marked letters, and employ italics for the silent 
letters. ) 

V. To retain the best features of the different modes of teach- 
ing to read and spell now in use and most approved ‘This, on 
the above plan, can be fully done, and yet all the advantages of 
the phonetic method secured to the teacher and learner. 

VI. To express the deliberate, syllabic pronunciation, and not 
the careless and variously modified utterances of rapid speech. 
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VII. To follow our two great American orthoepists as far as they 
guide us; and (where they fail) to consult Smart and Walker, 
especially in the case of unaccented syllables. 

Such is a general view of the plan proposed. 

And now a word as to the chief, though not the only, ad- 
vantage of this plan ; it will open the door of knowledge to mil- 
lions, against whom it is now effectually closed. I speak not of 
the five million of our children at school, toiling hard amidst obsta- 
cles which it is cruel to keep in their way, to learn to read, spell, 
and pronounce English, many of them most imperfectly ; but of 
one million five hundred thousand who are not learning, and with 
our present books will never learn; of one million four hundred 
thousand white persons in our country, over twenty years of age, 
who cannot read and write ; and four million of blacks, either freed- 
men, or soon to become free ; of four millions in England (one- 
half the women and a third of the men) who cannot read and 
write ; besides other millions elsewhere, who speak the English 
language, but cannot read it; and still other millions of foreigners 
who need to learn our langaage, and ought to have every hinderance 
put out of their way. In the name of all these, I offer this plan to 
the friends of humanity, of education, of our country, of enlight- 
ened liberty, and ask their codperation in this or some better plan 
to open and clear up the now closed and obstructed pathway to the 
very elements of knowledge. 





EXTRACT FROM A REVIEW OF THE REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION UPON ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS. 


Usine the same liberty which is taken by the commissioners, of 
speaking not only from specific evidence before us, but from oppor- 
tunities of observation open to all, we may pretty confidently state 
the general results of our present system of public school education. 

A small number of boys come away very good classical scholars, 
with all the peculiar faculties of mind and the highly cultivated 
taste which a training in classical scholarship bestows. A much 
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smaller number come away tolerable mathematicans. A considera- 
ble number come away decent scholars, and a few more with the 
rudiments of mathematics. But the majority come away so defi- 
cient in scholarship as not to be able to construe at sight even an 
easy piece of a Latin, much less of a Greek author, which they 
have not seen before ; almost entirely ignorant of mathematics, and 
not unfrequently of common arithmetic, with a very slight knowl- 
edge of perhaps one modern language, unaccompanied by any 
knowledge of the literature contained in it ; and in all other respects 
destitute of any information, or trained faculties of acquiring infor- 
mation, which can conduce either to their usefulness or happiness 
in after-life. 

Now it is idle to say that this is not a state of things which calls 
for anxious investigation. And there can be no doubt that it is due 
in great measure to the almost exclusive predominance of the study 
of Greek and Latin commenced in childhood, and continued to the 
age of twenty-two or twenty-three, when the mass of men go out 
into the world and close their books for life. The question, whether 
Greek and Latin are to retain this predominance, is really the one 
which all engaged in conducting education, or interested in improv- 
ing it, are called upon dispassionately to consider.. They are the 
more urgently called upon to do so, because education is now 
advancing among the lower and middle classes; and if timely 
measures are not taken, we shall have the spectacle of an ignorant 
gentry at the head of an educated people. 

It is evident that circumstances are much changed since the six- 
teenth century, when the classical languages became the staple of 
education. At that time those languages were the key to all the 
philosophy, all the history, all the science, all the dramatic poetry, 
and almost all the other poetry worthy of the name, that the world 
possessed. Even the Bible was accessible only in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. And it was as the key to these treasures that the lan- 
guages were then taught; not as a system of philological gymnas- 
tics ——an idea which arose at a later period, when it had become 
requisite to find a reason for an enormous expenditure of time and 
energy on that which had come to be comparatively of little intrin- 
sic value. Our earliest grammars call boys to the study of the 
languages in which were contained great treasures of wisdom, not 
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to the salutary use of literary dumb-bells to strengthen the muscles 
of the mind. 

The classics were then, in fact, the only subjects of education. 
They were the subjects of education for women as well as for men ; 
and there was nothing peculiarly masculine in the education of 
Lady Jane Grey and the group of learned women of whom she 
forms one. We need not say how much all this is now changed. 
The classical languages remain peerless, perhaps, in beauty, as they 
certainly are in regularity of structure ; though necessarily want- 
ing in compass from their inability to expand with the enlargement 
and multiplication of our ideas. But of the substance of ancient 
philosophy and science there is probably no appreciable part which 
has not been either superseded or completely absorbed into the 
works of modern philosophers and scientific men ; so that the study 
of the ancient systems, apart from the graces of form and language, 
is, to any but those who write the history of philosophy and sci- 
ence, rather a matter of intellectual curiosity than of real instruction. 

The history of Greece and Rome may be read, certainly not so 
well as in the originals, but very well, and with the addition of a 
great amount of necessary comment and illustration, as well as with 
a full view of its relations to modern history, in the works of mod- 
ern writers ; while modern history, which in the sixteenth century 
was represented only by dry, utterly unphilosophic, and often pue- 
rile chronicles, has now become a body both of facts and philoso- 
phy, which, even apart from the greater nearness of the interest, 
throws the annals of the ancient republics completely into the 
shade. Of poetry and its half-sister oratory, the same thing may 
be said, though not with equal force. In this department the value 
of the ancients compared with the moderns remains greater, because 
poetry and oratory are not, like philosophy and science, superseded 
by the increased knowledge and extended inquiries of later gene- 
rations; rather, perhaps, primitive simplicity of thought and feel- 
ing has certain advantages over more highly civilized and more 
scientific times. 

Yet few would say that it was worth while for the mere purpose 
of poetic culture to spend years in acquiring a very limited power 
of reading the ancient poets, while the great English poets might 
be read in the mother tongue, and the great poets of the other 
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European nations in tongues capable, each of them, of being pretty 
well mastered in a year. The mass of English gentlemen have 
read under coercion portions of a small number of Greek and Latin 
poets. They are at the same time ignorant of Shakspeare and 
Milton. This may be, in some sense, high culture: high poetic 
culture with reference to the poetic literature of the present day, 
it assuredly is not. Now it so happens that the system of our 
great public schools, Winchester, Eton, and Westminster, was 
fixed just at the period when classical studies were reviving, and 
when the classics were accordingly coming into vogue as the great 
instruments of education. ‘The stress laid on the study of “ gram- 
matica,”’ (a term which would be inadequately translated by gram- 
mar,) in the statutes of the twin foundations of William of Wykeham, 
(temp. Rich. II.), may be regarded as the faint dawn of the Renais- 
sance in this country, half a century after the Latin poems of Pe- 
trarch, Winchester and New College were the type which was 
exactly reproduced by the founder of Eton and Kings, 
Westminster followed in the same track. ‘These great schools, 
by their predominating influence, moulded the system of public 
school education in England. They not only moulded it, but they 
fixed it permanently in the form belonging to the age of which 
they were themselves the offspring. ‘Their statutes, if they were 
not very scrupulously observed in cases where they conflicted with 
the personal convenience or interest of the members of the govern- 
ing body, were pretty scrupulously observed so far as they limited 
the duties and confined the subjects of education. ‘Their endow- 
ments enabled them to defy, almost to any extent they pleased, the 
pressure of public opinion, and to disregard the changing circum- 
stances and growing exigencies of the times. ‘They had established 
a connection among the wealthy and powerful, which compelled 
all other places of education pretending to a fashionable character 
to conform to their example, and they were thus further secured 
against damaging rivalry and importunate desires of reform. ‘The 
conservatism, which is the prevailing spirit of all ancient and 
wealthy foundations, found in them its peculiar seat; and lest an 
active sense of duty on the part of those actually engaged in the 
work of education should breed innovating propensities, the mas- 
ters were placed under the superincumbent weight of governing 
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bodies external to the school, and unconnected with its work of 
colleges, consisting of elderly sinecurists in the case of Eton and 
Winchester, and of a Cathedral Chapter in the case of Westminster. 

Thus the dominant position which the classical languages at 
present holds among the subjects of public school education may 
be said to be in a great measure the consequence of a combination 
of historical accidents. We do not mean to say that this, if true, 
is decisive of the question before us. It may be, of course, that 
accident has led us to that which is really the best — unapproacha- 
bly the best — instrument of education. Accident has led to many 
discoveries in all departments, which reason has confirmed. But 
we mean to say that the results of accident are not the results of 
the deliberate wisdom of our forefathers, much less of the deliber- 
ate wisdom of mankind. We shall perhaps be told that the acci- 
dental discovery in this instance has been confirmed, if not by the 
sentence of speculative reason, at least by the sentence of experience 
tacitly expressed through the universal acquiescence of society in 
the dominant system. But we must answer that no appeal has ever 
been made to that sort of experience from which alone sound infer- 
ences can be drawn. No system has been tried but one ; and even 
as to that one, the social prejudice has been so strong as almost to 
preclude any free expression of discontent. Inquiries as to the best 
mode of education are subject to the same laws of rational deduction 
and experiment as inquiries into scientific phenomena, or any other 
matter ; and haphazard conclusions, however fortified by prejudice, 
are to be rejected in all matters alike. If the experience which 
decides in favor of the present system of public school education 
is a free and unbiassed experience, or such as would be allowed to 
determine any other question, let us have the sense and courage 
frankly to rate it at its true value. If the value of the classics rel- 
atively to other subjects of education has declined since the time 
when the present system was introduced, the difficulty of learning 
them has in some respects increased. Latin was at that time not a 
dead language. It was the language of educated Europe to a much 
greater extent than French is now. And both the Latin and Greek 
authors were objects of such very keen and general interest — con- 
versation in all educated circles was so full of them —that the 
student must have had some of the advantages which the student 
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of a foreign language has when residing in the country in which 
it is spoken, and in a circle where its literature is a constant sub- 
ject of interest and conversation. ‘The expulsion of the classics 
from ordinary conversation, by the keener interests felt in modern 
literature and the ascendency of modern ideas, has made the classics 
dead in the full sense of the term, and rendered the effort of the 
learner more irksome by stripping him of an indirect but powerful 
and ever-present aid. 

On the other hand, as our object is not to decide this great prob- 
lem, but simply to insist on the necessity of fairly grappling with 
it and solving it by sense, not by prejudice, we will admit that the 
very predominance of the classics for so long a time in our system 
of education has rendered a knowledge of them almost indispensa- 
ble as a key to a good deal of our own literature, and to a good 
many of our own ideas. ‘The political character and sentiments of 
the aristocratic statesmen of the last century were notably formed 
on the model of classical antiquity. Homer and Virgil were almost 
their Bible ; and in their debates, a classical quotation was received 
with favor, not only as a proof of high culture and a display of 
ingenuity, but as an appeal to the public opinion of the ancients, 
in whom the highest moral and political wisdom was supposed to 
reside. But it is true not only of this peculiar group of public 
men, but of Englishmen of the higher classes generally, that the 
ideas and sentiments of classical antiquity form not the least influ- 
ential of the elements of which their pélitical and intellectual 
character is composed. As to our language, we need hardly say 
that if the knowledge of Greek and Latin among our upper classes 
were lost, it would become (as unfortunately it is to women and 
to the mass of the people already) a strange collection of inex- 
pressive symbols, requiring a commentary to give them any meaning 
beyond that of the mere arbitrary connection with the objects which 
they denote. ‘This, however, is a matter which we may be sure 
will take care of itself. 

The only rational course is to consider what is the best education 
for English youth, and, whatever it may be, to adopt it. We may 
be well assured that no part of human knowledge which is really 
valuable will be allowed to perish. It is difficult to predict what 
destinies may yet be reserved for the Greek and Latin languages, 

23 
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or how far their unequalled regularity and precision may give them 
a preference as the organs of thought for purposes specially requir- 
ing regularity and precision in the Darwinian competition of lan- 
guages for ascendency among mankind. But whatever these 
destinies may be, they will be fulfilled by the same natural agencies 
which determine the relative value of all departments of knowledge 
in the world at large. The rational object of our inquiry, we 
repeat, is not the ultimate position of the classical languages, but 
the best education in present circumstances for English youth. 
[Edinburgh Review. 


————————————_—_— — 


CHILDREN. 


Every child walks into existence through the golden gate of 
love, else it would seem wonderful that the helpless thing should 
be born. Yet children are not playthings, as we too often seem to 
think they are—mere gifts of God to fill up the hours with 
cheer. ‘They were surely meant to be a pleasure to us, but that 
is not the finalend, Nor were they meant to be cares and burdens 
alone. ‘lo speak of them as if they were shackles and fetters upon 
. our freedom, always in the way, ‘children, children, every 
where,” is a shame anda sin. They are to be regarded as a part 
of our education. Men cannot be deyeloped perfectly who have 
not been compelled to bring children up to manhood. You might 
as well say that a tree isa perfect tree without leaf or blossom, as 
to say that a man is a man who has gone through life without 
experiencing the influences that come from bending down, and 
giving one’s self up to those who are helpless and little. 

Children make men better citizens. When your own child 
comes in from the street, and has learned to swear from the boys 
congregated there, it is a very different thing to you from what it 
was when you heard the profanity of those boys as you passed them. 
Now it makes you feel that you are a stock-holder in the public 
morality. Of what use would an engine be to a ship, if it were 
lying loose in the hull? It must be fastened to it with bolts and 
screws before it can propel the vessel. Now, a childless man is 
like a loose engine. A man must be bolted and screwed to the 
community before he can work well for its advancement; and 
there are no such screws and bolts as children. — Life Thoughts. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Seventh Session of the National Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Harrisburg, Pa., in the Hall of the House of Representatives, on Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th days of August 
inst., 1865, 

Wepnespay, Avaust 16. 


At 8 o’clock, A.M. Meeting of Board of Directors at the rooms of the 
School Department in the Capitol. 

At 10 o’clock. Music by the Harmonic Society of Harrisburg. 

Address of welcome by His Excellency A. G. Curtin, Governor of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

At 11 o’clock. Annual Address by the President of the Association. 

Appointment of Committees, 

At 2 o’clock, P. M. A paper on “The Mechanism of School Teaching,” 
by W. N. Barrinaer, Troy, N. Y. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 3 o’clock. A paper, “ Normal Schools, with their Distinctive Charac- 
teristics, should be established and maintained in each State at Public 
Expense,” by Prof. R. Enwarps, President of the Normal University, 
Illinois. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 4 o’clock. “ Phonetic Methods of Teaching Reading,” by Hon. 
Joun D. Paitericx, Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston. 

At 8 o’clock. Lecture by Prof. James D. Burzer, State University, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Tuurspay, Avaust 17. 

At9,A.M. <A paper on “ The Best Method of teaching the Classics,” 
by Prof. A. Harkness, Providence, R. I. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 10, A.M. Report of Committee on “ Object Teaching, as pursued 
at Oswego.” 

Committee. — Barnas Sears, D. D., Providence; 8. 8. Greene; J. D. 
Parsrick, Boston; J. L. Picnarv, Chicago; D. N. Camp, Conn.; R. 
R. Epwarps, Lllinois; C. 8S. Pennet, Missouri. 
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Immediately after this report the members of the Association are invited 
to join in an excursion to Gettysburg, where it is expected Generals How- 
ard and Doubleday will be present to address the members, and otherwise 
contribute to the interest of the occasion. , 


Fripay, Avavust 18, 


At 9, A.M. Election of officers, and other business. 

At 10 o’clock, Address by Hon. Henry Barnarp, on “ The Principles 
of Association for the Improvement of Schools.” 

At 11 o’clock. Address by the Hon. Tuappevs Stevens, Member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania. 

At 2, P.M. <A paper on “The Supervision of Graded Schools,” by 
Hon. E. E. Wurrte, State Superintendent of Schools, Ohio. 

Discussion of the same subject. 

At 3 o’clock. A lecture on “ Education as an Element in the Recon- 
struction of the Union,” by Prof. J. P. Wickersuam, Principal of State 
Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

At 4 o’clock. An address is expected from Maj.-Gen. U. O. Howard, 
Superintendent of Freedmen’s Bureau, Washington. 

At 74, P.M. Transaction of Business. 

At 8. Brief Reports from the several States, resolutions, etc. 

The following topics have been proposed for discussion : 

“What service can this Association render towards the Establishment of 
Free Schools in the States lately in Rebellion ?” 

“ The Relations of the National Government to Education.” 

** How to cure the Evil of Irregular Attendance at our Public Schools.” 

Free tickets will be given to members in attendance, to return only over 
the routes passed over in going to the meetings, on all the railroads leading 
from Harrisburg to the following places: — New York, Elmira, Boston, 
Hagerstown, Baltimore, Pittsburg. Other arrangements are in progress to 
points farther west. Many other railroads leading to these points have 
granted similar reductions. Teachers and other members living at remoter 
points will need to arrange for the proper connections with these places. 

N. B. The State Superintendent, or other school officer in each State, 
is earnestly requested to see that due notice, in detail, of railroad arrange- 
ments, be seasonably given in school journals, local papers, or in special 
circulars, for his own section of the country. The proper parties to con- 
sult on these subjects are Prof. J. P. Wickersham, of Millersville, Pa. ; 
5. P. Bates, Esq., of Harrisburg, Pa. ; Edward Danforth, Esq., Troy, N.Y. ; 
and W. E. Sheldon, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

A reduction of fares, at the hotels in Harrisburg, for members, on pre- 
sentation of certificates of membership, will also be granted. 
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A meeting of the Normal School Association will be held in Harrisburg, 
in the Rooms of the School Department, at the Capitol, on Tuesday, 
August 15th, 1865. 

A local committee, consisting of Messrs. 8. P. Bates, 8. D. Ingram, and 
Miss A. Y. Woodward, will have in charge all matters pertaining to the 
reception and entertainment of the members, and the arrangements for the 
meetings. 8S. S. Greenz, President. 


W. E. Suxtpon, Secretary. 
Providence, June 30th, 1865. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION 
will be held in New Haven, Conn., at the Music HALL, on the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
days of August, 1865. 


The Board of Directors will meet at the New Haven Howse on the 8th, at 11 
o'clock, A. M. 


The public exercises will be as follows : 


TuEspAY, AvGusT 8. 


At 2 1-2 o'clock, Pp. M., the meeting will be organized, and the customary 
addresses will be made; after which there will be a discussion upon the following 
subject: “ Methods of Teaching Latin, especially to Beginners.” 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a Lecture by Ex-Gov. Emory WaAsHBuRN, on “ Civil Polity 
as a Branch of School Education.” 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9. 


At 9 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: “The Free High-School System.” 
To be opened by Hon, JosepH Wuitr, Secretary of the Mass. Board of Education. 

At 1lo’clock, a Lecture by Wa. Parsons ATKINSON, of Cambridge, Mass., on 
“ Dynamic and Mechanic Teaching.” 

At 2 1-2, p. M., a Discussion. Subject: “ What Duties does the return of Peace 
bring to the Friends of Education, particularly in reference to the Freedmen of our 
country?” To be opened by JupGe THOMAS RussELL, of Boston. 

At 8,P. M., a Lecture, by THeoporE Dwicut Woo sey, D. D., President of 
Yale College, on “The Teaching of Moral and Political Duties in the Public 
Schools.” 


Tuurspay, AvuGust 10. 
At 9 o’clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: “Methods of presenting Moral 
Topics.” 
At 11 o’clock, A. M., a Lecture, by Erastus Otis Haven, D. D., President of 
Michigan University, on “ The Indirect Benefits of School Education.” 
At 2 1-2, p. m., a Teaching Exercise in Physiology, illustrating the method of 
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~Simultaneous Verbal and Linear Delineation, by Miss MELVINA MITCHELL, of 
the State Normal School of Westfield, Mass. ; to be followed by a Discussion. 

At 8 o’olock, P. M., a social levee, interspersed with music by the New Haven 
Band and singing by the “ Miinner Chor,” and by brief addresses from representa- 
tives from different States, 

At the last meeting of the Institute before the war, a majority of the States were 
represented, and that meeting, especially its closing session, was one of peculiar 
interest. Should not the return of peace, opening new and broader fields for the 
teacher, make the first meeting after the war still more memorable ? 

A liberal reduction in their rates will be made by the hotels at New Haven. 

The citizens of New Haven generously proffer gratuitous entertainment to lady 
teachers in attendance. 

Ladies expecting to attend the meeting are invited to send their address to 
George F. Phelps, Esq., of New Haven, who will return cards of introduction to 
the families where they will be entertained. 

The meeting of the National Teachers’ Association will be held at Harrisburg, 
Penn., on the 16th, 17th, and 18th of August, making it convenient to include the 
two meetings in one trip. ~ 

The following railroads will grant free return tickets to those who pay full fare 
one way: Boston and Lowell; Lawrence and Nashua; Boston and Worcester ; 
Western ; Springfield, Hartford and New Haven; Boston and Providence; Ston- 
ington and Providence; Shore line (late New Haven, New London, and Stoning- 
ton; Connecticut River; Norwich and Worcester; New Haven and Northampton; 
Housatonic. 

{> Those who pass over the Boston and Worcester Railroad can procure return 
tickets only of the ticket masters at the several stations of that road. The Secretary 
will issue no return checks for this road. 


Brrpsey Grant Norturop, President. 
JOHN PRESCOTT AVERILL, Secretary. 


Boston, June 12, 1865. 





SATIRE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Brrrer words and cutting invectives irritate and gall the sensitive nature 
of children, and are very much out of place in the school-room. The mind 
of a child naturally rebels against harsh and unfeeling utterances, and the 
objects of discipline are defeated by the use of them. Reason mildly with 
children in reference to their faults; point out the truth gently, and urge 
them to be better and wiser, kindly, if you, as a teacher, would see them 
grow up with the right spirit and temper of mind, and disposed to equity 
and righteousness. 

There is hidden in all our hearts an invisible chord that will vibrate to 
kindness and gentle influences; and there is in our nature also that which 
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biting words will call forth to rancor and hate. As teachers we have to 
deal with human nature as it is, not as it ought to be; and we must try to 
educate the human heart, by getting down into that part of the child’s 
nature with our sympathies, which is often inwrapped in clouds of darkness 
which untoward circumstances have gathered there. 

No true educator will judge from the outside of things, but will try to 
penetrate through prejudice and a false and distorted surface view of the 
child’s nature, and appeal to that within which has power to germinate 
and grow into beauty and excellence in character. If we have it in our 
hearts to call forth this better nature, and develop strength and amiability 
of character, it must be accomplished through the genial warmth of kind 
words, as bitter and satirical ones will only enshroud it in perpetual 
gloom. Speaking plainly, satire is both foolish and wicked in the school- 
room, and those teachers who resort to it proclaim their own weakness. 
Teachers who do not respect the feelings of their pupils cannot expect the 
pupils to respect theirs. W. E. 8. 





DEDICATION OF THE STATUE OF HON. HORACE MANN. 


We copy from the Boston Journal the following account of the exercises 
of this deeply interesting occasion — knowing that many of our readers in 
different sections of the country take a deep interest in the erection of this 
testimonial to one who has probably done more than any other man in 
America to improve the public schools of our land. 


The position selected for the statue is in front of the State House, on 
the left of the front entrance, directly opposite the statue of Daniel Web- 
ster. The exercises took place on ‘luesday, July 4th, at eight o’clock, 
A. M., in presence of an immense gathering, including many of the contem- 
poraries and intimate personal friends of Mr. Mann, and hundreds of school 
children, 

It is erected, as is well known, to perpetuate the memory of Horace 
Mann, the first Secretary of the Board of Education; the founder of the 
first State Lunatic Hospital in this Commonwealth ; the earnest codperator 
of the Rev. Charles Brooks in the establishment of the Normal-School sys- 
tem; whose zeal and eloquence have done more for our common schools than 
any other’s in the country; whose life was full of good deeds; to Horace 
Mann, the teacher and philanthropist — not to Horace Mann the politician — 
has this monument thus been erected. 

The statue, which is of bronze, about nine feet in height, was executed 
by Miss Emma Stebbins, at Rome, and cast at Munich, and cost about 
five thousand dollars, It is erected on a pedestal of brown stone, and suit- 

@ able dimensions and appropriate design, costing one thousand five hundred 
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dollars additional. It is not one of the least interesting facts connected 
with this memorial that the fund raised therefor was subscribed principally 
by people in the humbler walks of life. The larger portion of it was in 
sums from twenty-five cents to one dollar, contributed by children and teach- 
ers of the public schools of the Commonwealth. The cost of the pedestal 
was defrayed by a special appropriation by the Legislature. 

To Miss Stebbins, however, is more than ordinary credit to be given for 
the successful manner in which she has fulfilled the commission intrusted 
to her. She has labored unremittingly upon the work, moved as much 
by admiration of her subject as by love of the sculptor’s art, of which she 
has proved herself no unworthy devotee. Horace Mann’s genius and good- 
ness wrought in her new inspiration as she has wrought into the rugged 
bronze the almost living lineaments of the departed philanthropist. 

The statue remained veiled until the conclusion of the address of the 
chairman of the Committee, Dr. 8. G. Howe. Bond’s Band furnished the 
instrumental, and children from the public schools the vocal music. The 
audience was assembled upon the portico of the State House, upon the steps 
leading thereto, and in the enclosure in front. 

The exercises were opened by Dr. Howe. 


SPEECH OF DR, SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


Friends and Fellow Citizens : The instincts of mankind in all ages have 
led men to erect monuments of some kind to perpetuate the memory of 
those individuals who manifested in any striking degree qualities which 
were held in the highest esteem in their days. Savages raise a pile of 
stones over the bodies of their strongest and most cunning chiefs; barba- 
rians erect monuments to the great destroyers. Some civilized people erect 
statues to great generals ; democracies raise statues to great orators; aris- 
tocracies to kings and rulers. Given the monuments of any people or any 
set of men, and you may know the character of the people or men. 

In all ages the highest arts have been called upon to celebrate and per- 
petuate on canvas, in marble, or in bronze, the virtues and excellences of 
those whom the people held in high esteem. Hitherto, for the most part, 
these honors have been monopolized by the great fighters, by the great wri- 
ters, or by the great talkers. We, to-day, dedicate 4 monument to the 
memory of a man whose greatness consisted in his love for his fellow-men, 
in his confidence in their innate goodness and their capacity for improve- 
ment, and in his burning zeal to elevate and to improve his fellow-men. 
He loved the people, he lived for and labored for the people, nay, he died 
for the people, inasmuch as his premature death was brought on by over- 
zeal and over-work in the cause of the education of the people. Fellow- 
citizens, it is proper that such a State as Massachusetts should rear a mon- 
ument to such a man, for it is alike the proof of his greatness and goodness 
and of their virtue and intelligence. And the people of Massachusetts 
have done it; for the means for erecting this statue were given by the peo- 
ple at large, not by the rich. A few rich gave of their abundance, many 
more gave of their poverty. The schoolmaster who could spare but a dol- 
lar, the schoolmistress who could spare but fifty cents, the little boys and 
girls who could give but a dime, have all contributed to this work ; and the 
State of Massachusetts herself, as if to stamp her approval upon it, by the 
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vote of the Legislature contributed money to build the pedestal. The work 
itself has been done by a woman, by a woman of genius and art, by a 
woman who was inspired by the nobleness of her subject, and whose cun- 
ning hand has wrought out in bronze the monument which we now unveil 
to you— the statue of Horace Mann. 

Applause greeted the unveiling of the statue to the multitude, attended 
also by music from the band. Muggie P. Walker, a little daughter of 
James P, Walker, ascended the platform, and placed a wreath of laurel 
upon the head of the statue, eliciting renewed enthusiasm. After instru- 
mental and vocal music, prayer was then offered by Rev. Dr. R. C. Water- 
son. His Excellency the Governor was then introduced, and received with 
applause. He addressed the assembly. 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR ANDREW. 


On the 17th of June, the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill, we 
dedicated on the banks of the Merrimack a votive column, reared to the 
memory of those who fell as the first martyrs in the great rebellion. To- 
day, the 4th of July, near the shore of the bay of Massachusetts, we 
inaugurate this statue of enduring bronze to preserve in memory, and to 
hand down to the generations, the form and features of a sage, whose life 
helped to make those simple citizens heroic soldiers, and to render possible 
the triumph of liberty and manhood, of which the demonstrations signalizing 
this anniversary are a joyful and continental celebration. 

They were young, and bore the weapons of war when they fell. He was 
mature in age, and knew no weapon but his voice and pen. They obeyed 
their country, and marched the moment they heard her call. He was elect 
from his early manhood to his high vocation, when at his graduation from 
college he discoursed on “ The Progressive Character of the Human Race.” 
Theirs was a brief, sharp conflict. His was the struggle and the toil of 
many manly years. Worn out by excessive devotion to his work, he — 
not less than they who were slain in fight— seemed to the vision of man 
to have died before his time. 

In May, 1796, Horace Mann was born, a native of Massachusetts. 
Graduated at Brown University in Rhode Island, where he was afterwards 
a tutor of Latin and Greek, he became in 1823 a member of the bar of 
Norfolk. The next year, forty-one years ago this day, he delivered at 
Dedham an oration commemorative of American Independence. Three 
years after that he was chosen to represent the town of Dedham in the 
General Court of the Commonwealth. In 1836 he was President of the 
Senate, having been elected a senator from Suffolk, where he had removed 
his residence, and become a citizen of Boston. 

It was in his chair as the presiding officer of the Senate that I first saw 
this truly eminent and most impressive person, who though already ripe in 
age, mature in thought, and of much experience in affairs, had then scarcely 
laid the visible foundation of his subsequent great and enduring fame. It 
was one year later than that when he became Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education. And in that new position which he created, 
rather than filled, he rose, by a rare genius for a work in which he could 
become the benefactor of mankind, to lasting and acknowledged greatness. 
He proved how lofty thought, how grand ideas, exact and precise learning, 
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combined with poetic conception, with careful and toilsome elaboration of 
the humblest details, and with energy and undying faith, could be united 
and made visibly manifest in the life of a single man. 

It is hardly too much to affirm that the eleven years of his service as 
the head of the system of popular education in Massachusetts lifted the 
cause itself into a promisence and value in the public thought, not known 
before, reformed and vitalized the system itself, and thus far, until this hour, 
has given to all other men their sufficient task in trying to hold up the 
standard he reared almost alone. 

The death of John Quincy Adams, in his place in Congress, turned the 
people toward Horace Mann for his successor. He obeyed their call. In 
1848, he ascended the steps of the Capitol to wear the mantle of that won- 
derful old man, who, after his own public career had once apparently ended, 
had contributed more to the lasting fameof Massachusetts and to American 
liberty than had been done by all his contemporaries in the public service 
from his native Commonwealth. 

In Congress, or on the stump, in the court-room when he defended Dray- 
ton and Sayres under a ferocious slave code, Horace Mann may be truly 
declared to have achieved, by means of his marvellous dialectics, his abso- 
lute devotion, his endurance of labor, his ingenious and fertile versatility 
of intellect, all that could have been expected of a person whose previous 
life had been that of uninterrupted political or professional employment. 
And yet he, for a dozen years, had laid aside the Jaw, for which he was 
educated, and had abandoned political life, for which he had exhibited so 
much adaptation, and had given his heart and brain and hand to the single 
task, with undivided effort, of elevating the district school, and of bettering 
the system by which children were taught the common rudiments of common 
knowledge. 

In 1853, he accepted the Presidency of Antioch College, in Ohio, and 
there he expended the last six years of a most active, devoted, and memo- 
rable life of duty and high example. On every work he undertook he 
stamped himself. henceforth it bore the image of his powerful will, his 
lofty conceptions, his singular independence, his faithful integrity — and 
these works, the amelioration of man’s estate, by which he made posterity 
his debtors, are the true monuments commemorative of such a character and 
such a life. 

Not for his sake, therefore, but for ours, and for our children’s, in the 
name of Massachusetts and in behalf of her people, of the sacred cause of 
Learning and the holy cause of Liberty, [ inaugurate this monumental effigy 
of Horace Mann. Here shall it stand, mute but eloquent, in sunshine and 
in storm. On the brow of Beacon Hill, in front of the Capitol of the 
Commonwealth, side by side, the statues of Webster and of Mann will 
attract the gaze of coming generations, defying the decays of time, long 
after these living men and women who assist in this day’s ceremonies shall 
have slept in the dust with their fathers. 

On the one hand is the statue of Dante, Wenster, the great jurist, the 
great statesman, the great American. On the other hand is the statue of 
Horace Many, the teacher of philosophy in its application both to politics 
and to popular learning — whose constituency was mankind. ‘The rising 
sun of the morning will turn from the purple east to salute his brow; and 
when his golden orb ascends to the zenith, shining down from on high in 
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the heavens, he will wrap and warm them both with generous embrace in 
his lambent love and glory ; and when at last the god of day is descending 
beneath the horizon, his expiring ray will linger upon the brow of Webster. 


The closing remarks of the Governor were undoubtedly the inspiration 
of the moment; for, just as he was finishing his address, the light of the 
rising sun, having already enveloped the statue of Mann, was just beginning 
to play on the head of the statue of Webster, The setting sun would 
reverse the picture. 

John D. Philbrick, Esq., Superintendent of the Public Schools of the 
City of Boston, was next introduced. 


REMARKS OF MR. PHILBRICK. 


Mr. Philbrick remarked that he was happy to participate in the exercises 
of the occasion in doing honor to the greatest advocate of popular educa- 
tion on the most auspicious morning of the national anniversary. He 
himself stood as a humble representative of that class for whom Mann 
labored, lived, and died — those who have in immediate charge the educa- 
tion of the children of the land. Mr. Mann had many titles to our admi- 
ration and regard, but the monument was reared mainly because he devoted 
himself to the cause of education as the inspiration and special mode of 
his doing good to mankind. To a friend he said that all his air-castles in 
youth had reference to doing some benefit to mankind, and somehow he had 
the conviction early in life that knowledge was the needed instrumentality 
for its accomplishment. He saw that the improvement of his own mind 
and heart, the cultivation of his own character with a view to use his tal- 
ents for the benefit of mankind, was the true and lawful end of all aspiring. 
He came naturally to see that the greatest work that could be given to man 
was to labor to diffuse among men knowledge and virtue. He came to see 
that the only mode for the preservation and the perpetuation of our free 
institutions, and ‘the blessings flowing from them, was through the intelli- 
gence and morality of the people, to be secured through the public schools. 
He rose thus step by step to the height of the great argument of universal 
education as the means of liberty, as the means of national prosperity and 
national happiness. He went further, that it is the undoubted right of 
every child born into the world to have an education; and that it is the 
bounden duty of the State to provide that education for every child within 
its limits. Mr. Philbrick then spoke of Mr. Mann’s labors as Secretary of 
the Board of Education, and for the encouragement and adequate compen- 
sation for competent teachers, and closed by expressing the idea that there 
was not one in this Commonwealth who was not better educated, by reason 
of the labors of Mann, than he otherwise would have been, and that there 
was no one who was not better than he would have been had not this great 
man lived and labored in this Commonwealth. 


: Rev. Thomas Hill, President of Harvard University, was next intro- 
uced. 


REMARKS OF REV. MR, HILL. 


We have dedicated this statue, fellow-citizens, not more to the memory 
of him of whose bodily presence it is so faithful a reminder, than to those 
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great principles to which, especially during the twelve years in which he 
was first Secretary of the Board of Education, he dedicated himself with 
such wonderful zeal, energy, and success. So long as it stands here on its 
firm pedestal, let it perpetually remind the people of this Commonwealth, 
and their representatives in these halls of legislation, that Massachusetts, 
by his appointmment eight and twenty years ago last Thursday, pledged 
herself to lead those States who take a wise interest in the education of 
their citizens. Nobly did she struggle, under his guidance and with his 
powerful aid, to redeem that pledge. Let him, as he stands here in ever- 
during bronze, warn and admonish her that nothing but a perpetual strug- 
gle will enable her to maintain her place. The genius of the sculptor has 
filled those motionless lips with his wonted expression of mingled tender- 
ness and severity, of stern self-renunciation, and inflexible devotion to his 
undertaken task; and if Massachusetts listens, she cannot fail to hear in 
their silent eloquence the words: ‘ Honor not me, but honor the principles 
for which you gave me the opportunity to labor: remember that it is the 
right and duty of a State to give to each one of her children that amount 
and that kind of education which shall best enable him to serve mankind.” 

_ Let us listen to his doctrine, for it is true. What St. Paul says of the 
Church holds also of a nation. We are all one body, and members in par- 
ticular. Each individual member of the body politic serves best his own 
interests by serving the interests of the whole; and the nation best serves 
the interests of the whole by guarding carefully the interests and the rights 
of each individual. The least honorable members are ofttimes most useful 
and most worthy of especial care. In this newly regenerate nation, there- 
fore, let there be no North nor South, no East nor West, no Celt nor Anglo- 
Saxon, Teuton nor African, bond nor free, but let American citizenship be 
all in all, securing to each man equal attention, equal protection, and equal 
opportunity to gain that amount and that kind of education which will 
enable him most thoroughly to serve the nation. 

But should the American people fail of attaining rapidly this full stat- 
ure of manhood, let, at all events, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts show 
an example of united devotion to the highest aims. Let there be no jea- 
lousy here between the seaboard and the mountains, between the farmer and 
the manufacturer, but let all unite in sustaining the honor and the interests of 
the State, well assured that the interests of all sections and of all classes 
must in the long-run prove identical. Your common schools once stood 
superior to any on the Continent; but New York and the North-Western 
States are more thoroughly awakened, more free from the trammels of 
routine, more generous in proportion to their means in outlay, and will 
soon outstrip you unless you renew your State. Your colleges and your 
university once stood in a proud pre-eminence oyer those of sister States ; 
but other States have now for many years been imitating with great success 
your previous steps, and will in a few years, unless you hasten to anticipate 
them, have more richly endowed, more thoroughly organized, more gener- 
ously comprehensive institutions for the highest education, than you. Let 
Massachusetts retrieve and increase her ancient honors. Let us never for- 
get, so long as this sacred image recalls the faithful and tireless first Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, that it is the right and the duty of the 
State to provide for each child that amount and that kind of education 
which will most surely prepare him for as great usefulness to his race as 
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his relative talents will permit him to attain. Our common schools are yet 
susceptible of improvement in their mode of rendering the great mass of 
the people intelligent and happy co-laborers in the work of society. Our 
State scholarships, although useful, fall very far short of enabling all our 
children, who desire it, to obtain a collegiate education. The Common- 
_ wealth mst not fail to put to the utmost use all the talent of all her sons; 
and the higher the talent, the more need there is of utilizing it. Those, 
therefore, who would pursue the highest walks of literature, or science and 
art, or would make themselves masters of philosophy, and political econo- 
my, and jurisprudence, and statesmanship, and thus fit themselves for the 
highest possible services to the State, should be freely aided by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and not be left dependent on private fortunes, 
nor forced to seek aid in the universities of foreign lands. Let the State 
determine so to improve all her facilities of education as rather to attract 
the youth of foreign lands hither. Horace Mann, in his youth, proclaimed 
the eternal progress of a true State: let not the erection of this statue 
mark the time when this State ceased to advance, and rested satisfied 
with her imperfect attainments. Rather let us honor his name by giving 
ourselves heartily to the high ends of humanity and the broad cause of 
education with which he was identified, and in which he won a name more 
enduring than bronze, and established himself in the affectionate remem- 
brance of the people more firmly than any work of man’s hands can be 
placed upon its foundations, 


The services were concluded with the singing of ‘“* America” by the 


children, followed by the benediction by Rev. Dr. Stebbins. 





MEETING AT THE EDUCATIONAL ROOMS. 


June 24. — Mr. Lanman, of Brookline, in the chair. 

Mr. Bentley, of Brookline, was chosen to preside over the next meeting. 

Mr. Adams of Quincy, and Mr. Wilson, of Somerville, were appointed to give 
practical exercises. 

An exercise was then given by Mr. Wood, of Boston. Subject — Problems in 
Interest. 


The following question was then discussed: How can the Teacher best gain 
Information upon General Topics for use in School ? 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Page, of Boston. He commenced by saying, 
that, in his opinion, the object of the teacher should be to acquire as much infor- 
mation as possible upon a great variety of topics, rather than to attain great tho- 
roughness in any one. He then quoted Dr. Arnold and Lord Macaulay, both of 
whom advocated this view. He next spoke of the great utility to tife teacher of 
that class of books which contaifis condensed information upon many subjects, and 
recommended Littell’s Living ge as a very useful book, by reason of the great 
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variety of information which it comprises. He also thought it an excellent plan to 
keep a file of a first-class newspaper, and descanted upon the great benefit which 
he had received from his own file of the V. Y. Tribune. Listening to the con- 
versation of able, practical men, he also considered to be one of the best ways of 
acquiring useful knowledge, and instanced Horace Greely as one whose conversa- 
tion, by reason of his retentive memory and great practical sagacity, was very im- 
proving. 

Mr. Metcalf, of Boston, said that he fully agreed with Mr. Page, and quoted the 
saying, that “ The thinner the casting, the greater the amount of heat radiated.” 
He spoke strongly in favor of the teacher’s obtaining a general knowledge of all 
the sciences, rather than making a specialty of one or two, His own practice was, 
to spend a portion of his time out of school, each day, in the acquisition of such 
information as would be useful in the school-room. He kept a record of all 
questions asked him by the scholars or others, and looked up such as required it 
during his leisure hours. He next spoke of the importance of extended know!l- 
edge to the successful teaching of geography. A teacher should be acquainted 
with the leading principles of physical geography and mineralogy. The object of 
the teacher should be to create such an interest in the mind of the pupil that he 
will voluntarily pursue the study when not under the teacher’s eye. A teacher 
who confines his labors to the school-room is unworthy of the name. He also 
spoke of the importance of directing the reading of the scholars, 

Mr. Littlefield, of Somerville, questioned the expediency of a course of reading 
for younger scholars. He always found his scholars on Monday morning less 
disposed to work than on any other morning of the week; and this he attributed 
to the reading in which they indulged on Sunday. 

Mr. Sheldon, of Boston, was the next speaker. He warmly commended the 
remarks of Mr. Page. The object of teaching should be the healthy and universal 
development of the scholar, The teacher should be prepared to give information 
upon any subject about which he may be questioned by his pupils. To do this, he 
must possess general knowledge upon a great variety of topics. The leading facts 
of every science should be familiar to him. He was aware, he said, that he 
should be accused by some of advocating superficiality; but he cared not. Such 
was his idea of the true method of self-education for the teacher. He did not 
mean to undervalue classical education. A certain per cent. of men so educated 
were useful as authorities and teachers in the higher schools. But those in com- 
mon schools should be men of general information upon all subjects of practical 
utility. Mr. S. then related an incident in his own experience, showing how a 
question from a scholar might often be made the occasion of a very interesting and 
useful exercise, provided the teacher is prepared with the requisite information. 
He then gave an illustration of his method of using general knowledge in the 
teaching of geography. We should, as far as possible, present to the scholar’s mind 
a vivid picture of the locality under consideration. He agreed with Mr. Page in 
his view of the importance of reading such books as contain condensed information, 
and suggested the Eclectic Magazine in addition to the one alluded to by Mr. Page. 

Mr. Morse, of Charlestown, followed. He described the manner in which the 
subject of education grew and unfolded itself to him continually. He commended 
the remarks of previous speakers, but said that, when we had acquired the knowl- 
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edge, we should be exceedingly careful how we use it. He told two stories illus- 
trating the liability of teachers to fall into a habit of talking too much and too dis- 
cursively, to the neglect of thorough drill, He then related another anecdote to 
show the evil effects sometimes produced by dealing too much in facts, and too 
little in reasons and deductions. 

Mr. Page replied, commending the remarks of the last speaker in reference to 
the proper mode of teaching. He hoped, however, that hereafter the discussion 
would be confined to the question at issue, which related to the teacher’s manner 
of educating himself, rather than to his method of teaching his pupils. 

Mr. Sheldon then remarked that the subject of books was one of the first 
importance. Every teacher should be well provided with books of standard au- 
thority. He should also know exactly where to turn for any desired information. 
This was very essential, It is not so important to know every thing as to be able 
to find at once what we wish to know. He had made an index to his own library, 
by which he was enabled to turn instantly to the authorities upon any subject that 
he wished to investigate, and he recommended the same plan to others. He spoke 
of the American Encyclopedia as a book that should be in every teacher’s posses- 
sion, and from which he had received valuable assistance. He quoted Theodore 
Parker, who said in his hearing that he knew little but tables of contents. 

On motion of Mr, Page, it was voted that the next meeting be devoted to asking 
and answering questions relating to educational subjects. 

Adjourned. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FOR SCHOOLS. 


In the schoolroom, music is equally valuable as a study and as a recreation, and 
is fast becoming appreciated as a means of moral, mental, and physical culture. 

The chief obstacles to the general use of music in schools have been the difficulty 
of introducing it without the aid of a suitable instrument, and the considerable 
expense thus involved ; the cost of a good piano-forte placing it out of the reach of 
many, while the various reed instruments, procurable at less prices, have often been 
unsatisfactory. Recently, however, an instrument of the latter class has appeared, 
which is worthy of high commendation ; and as it seems to bea suitable instrument, 
of moderate cost, we fee] that in directing attention to it, and pointing out its pe- 
culiar features, we shall be advancing the interests of our schools. We allude to 
the Mason and Hamlin “Cabinet Organs.” In these instruments the tone is pro- 
duced by a vibrating metallic tongue or “ reed,” as in the melodeon, but with a differ- 
ence in the relative length and thickness, insuring better results. The quality of voice 
is remarkable, being round, smooth, and free from the thinness of tone by which the 
reed is usually characterized. 

In other respects, also, improvements have been made; but we particularly 
advert to only a few points, showing the advantages of the Cabinet Organ as a 
school instrument. 

Obviously, one of the first objects in musical instruction is to give the learner 
clear and accurate ideas of what is technically termed the pitch of musical tones, 
As there is no worse musical fault than that of singing out of tune, it is evidently 
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of the greatest importance that the ear and other organs of the pupils should, from 
the beginning, be correctly and carefully trained. ‘This must be done by the con- 
stant presentation of a correct model. For this purpose the teacher’s voice can- 
not be entirely relied upon; it would be too great a task for hie vocal organs, and, 
moreover, very few are sufficiently accurate in this respect to serve as models for 
imitation, On the other hand, if an instrument is good, and in tune, it can be 
depended upon for something like mathematical accuracy in pitch. The piano, 
manifestly, is too liable to be out of tune. It is easily affected by changes in the 
temperature and humidity of the atmosphere, and to be kept in tune requires a 
degree of attention which in most schools is impracticable. 

Now it is one of the merits of the Cabinet Organs, and it will be seen that it is a 
great one, that their tones, being produced by reeds, have very little liability to 
vary in pitch, They are not affected in any material degree by atmospheric 
changes. Hence this instrument is an appropriate model with which to train the 
ear, as it admirably retains its accuracy. In one of the musical journals, the 
experienced teacher, Mr. George F. Root, alludes to this subject, stating that he 
has observed much more accuracy in pitch in the singing of those, who, while 
studying music, had practised with an instrument not liable to be out of tune. 

We have enlarged upon this one advantage of the Cabinet Organs, because it 
will not be likely to receive the attention which more obvious features will secure. 
But it has other advantages, — great power of expression, quickness of utterance, 
and a steadiness and roundness of tone admirably adapted to sustain and guide the 
voice, and illustrate the differences in musical rhythm. 

Affording these advantages at a moderate cost, the Cabinet Organ is certainly 
worthy the attention of all who are interested in school music. — Educational 
Monthly. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


PERSONAL, 


J. F. Blackington, Esq., \ate sub-master of the Lyman School, has been 
elected master of the Prescott School just established in East Boston. 


Alfred Hewins, Esq., master of the Boylston School, has been transferred 
to the mastership of the Bowditch School, in place of William T. Adams, 
Esq., resigned ; and John Jameson, Esq., has been elected to the master- 
ship of the Boylston School. 

C. Goodwin Clarke, Esq., of the Bigelow School, has been transferred to 
the mastership of the Lincoln School, in place of Samuel Barrett, Esq., 
resigned ; and Henry C. Hardon, Esq., sub-master of the Lawrence School, 
has been promoted to the mastership of the Bigelow School. 


Rev. Simeon Miller, the representative of Holyoke in the last Legisla- 
ture, has been appointed superintendent of the schools of that town. 
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Joseph H. Sawyer, a member of the graduating class at Amherst College, 
has accepted the appointment of first assistant in Monson Academy. 

Mr. J. H. Hanson, who for the last eight years has been teaching in 
Portland, Me., has removed to Waterville for the purpose of taking charge 
of the Preparatory Department connected with Waterville College. The 
establishment of this department is a new educational movement, in con- 
nection with which there is to be a Female Collegiate Department, the 
whole to go into operation about the first of September. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Wes are happy to learn that Mr. Josiah Clark, former principal of Wil- 
liston Seminary, and James F. Spaulding, A. M., late tutor in Greek in 
Williams College, are about to open an English and Classical School on 
Round Hill, Northampton, Mass. 

They propose a five years’ course of study for boys, from the age of 
twelve or thirteen years to the age of seventeen or eighteen, furnishing 
ample preparation alike for the university, the school of science, and for 
practical business life. 

Due attention will be paid to the health and physical education of the 
pupils. Those from abroad will board and lodge in the families of 
the principals, and will be expected to observe the regulations both of the 
family and school. 

The first school year will commence on Wednesday, September 13, and 
close about July 15, 1866. 

The expenses for board, tuition, and supervision are $600 per year. 

Mr. Clark is too well known to need words of commendation at our 
hands, His great success as principal of one of our largest seminaries for 
many years is a ful) promise for the future. 

It is worthy of note that Mr. Spaulding was the first scholar in his class 
both in the seminary and at college, and is well fitted to carry out his part 
in the new enterprise. 

Let those who would give their sons the advantages of a thorough edu- 
cation in a Christian home remember the Round Hill School. 

Sretiina. — We found the following item in a teacher’s account of a 
year’s work in one of our small district schools. We give it as an indica- 
tion of a growing interest in spelling in very many towns: “ A record was 
kept, for the three terms, of the spelling in the two higher classes. The 
result is as follows: number of words given in the first class, two thousand 

24 
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seven hundred and ten; number misspelled, one hundred and forty-nine, 
Number of words given to the second class, two thousand two hundred and 
twenty ; number misspelled, two hundred and ten.” 


Norrusrip¢r will open a High School in September next. We are very 
glad to find the list of “ delinquent towns ” diminishing. : 


Canadian Liberality. The Council of Public Instruction in Upper Can- 
ada has prohibited the use of any American geography in any of their 
grammar or common schools. “ A violation of this order in any case will 
subject the school concerned to the loss of its share in the Grammar School 
Fund, or Legislative School Grant.” 


The Vermont School Journal for February and March — two numbers in 
one—is but just received. Though late, it is well filled and welcome. 
The editor says that he “is in no way responsible for the delay in the 
appearance of the Journal.” 


Tue late Tyler Bigelow, Esq., of Watertown, left by his will $10,000 to 
Harvard College, as a fund for indigent students. 


Danrext Fisu, of Lansingbury, N. ¥., offers $10,000 to the “ Methodist 
General Biblical Institute,” to be located in the vicinity of Boston. 


Miss Marta Mircuett, the astronomer, has been appointed to the pro- 


fessorship of that science in the new Vassar Female College, at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Lire or Horace Mann. By his Wife. Boston: Walker, Fuller, & Co. 
1865. 


Every true teacher and friend of education will welcome with unusual 
pleasure this long-expected volume, The subject of this memoir was no 
ordinary man, and this book portrays his high character truthfully, and 
furnishes us with the key to his eminent usefulness. 

Horace Mann was born in the town of Franklin, Mass., May 4, 1796, 
and died at Yellow Springs, Ohio, August 2d, 1859. His early life was 
spent in a rural district with comparatively few opportunities for culture ; 
and his youth does not seem to have been very cheerful or happy. Great 
industry and diligence seem to be the lessons of his boyhood. He seems 
to have been born with an intense love of nature and art, and a longing for 
knowledge ; but he was forced to remain at his rural home until he was 
twenty years of age, when, having fitted for college under that eccentric 
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teacher, Samuel Barrett, he entered Brown University, in September, 1816, 
and graduated with the first honor of his class in 1819. The subject of 
his first oration foreshadowed the history of his life. It was on the “ Pro- 
gressive Character of the Human Race.” 

Immediately upon graduation he began the study of law, but after a few 
months was called back to college to act as tutor in Latin and Greek. 
Here he displayed the qualities of a successful, practical teacher. Late in 
1821 he returned to the study of law in Litchfield, Conn., where he remained 
a year, and having removed to Dedham, Mass., was admitted a member of 
the Norfolk bar in 1823. 

In his chosen profession he was eminently successful. In 1827 he was 
chosen a member of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, and was 
continued in this position until 1833, when he removed to Boston. At the 
first election after becoming a citizen of Boston he was chosen to the State 
Senate, and was returned to it for four succeeding elections. In 1836-7 
he was president of this body. 

At this period begins the great work of his noble life. In 1837 he was 
appointed the first Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
which he had been foremost in creating. He had laid the foundation for 
the great fame which all now accord to him, by the establishment of the 
State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, while acting as a legislator in the 
House of Representatives, and for his advocacy of every instrumentality 
which would advance the cause of universal education through the agency 
of the public schools, 

In this new field of labor he found a sphere much more congenial to his 
nature than law or politics. Abstracting himself from all political parties, 
and resigning all positions of honor in other positions, he devoted himself 
to the cause of popular education with a zea] unequalled in the history of 
mankind. He grasped the subject with his powerful intellect, and deter- 
mined to turn the mind of the people into new and more intelligent channels 
of thought concerning the education of the eighty thousand children of Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Mann sought to bring himself to bear upon the public 
mind by three methods: by lectures to teachers and friends of education in 
conventions, by his annual reports to the Board of Education, and by the 
publication of the Common School Journal, which he conducted upon his 
own responsibility, in which he discussed specific modes of instruction and 
the general management of schools. 

The twelve annual reports made by Mr. Mann have come to be regarded 
as the most valuable and instructive educational papers in the language. 
Combined with the volume of seven lectures published in 1840, they 
establish his reputation as an eloquent writer and profound thinker. 

In the autumn of 1848 Mr. Mann retired from his post as Secretary of 
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the Board of Education, and was, on the death of Hon. John Quincy 
Adams, elected to fill his place in the Congress of the United States, which 
position he filled for two terms. He closed his career as educator and ben- 
efactor of the human race at Antioch College, Ohio, having been for six 
years its President. : 

We have given this brief and imperfect sketch of the life of Mr. Mann, 
hoping young teachers will be stimulated to study his life and character. 
The volume before us is composed largely of his correspondence, and un- 
folds to us just what we all desire to know that was not revealed in his 
public relations. 

Every teacher in America ought to secure this book. It is issued in 
admirable style, and the whole volume is a noble tribute to the memory 
and worth of the greatest educator of modern times. 


Tae American Journat or Epucation. Published quarterly. Edited by 
Henry Barnard, LL. D. June, 1865. 


This encyclopedia of educational literature has struggled through the 
war, and its table of contents is as rich and varied as at any period of its 
existence. It should be in the hands of every educator in the land. 

The first article of the June number consists of biographical sketches of 
the Presidents of the American Institute of Instruction. Among them we 
notice an admirable one of our venerable Senior Resident Editor. (The 
junior has assumed the chair this month, and can have his “say” unmolested.) 
We looked anxiously for his portrait. Why does he withhold his face from 
the public? We think him a good-looking man, and believe he would make 
a good impression. Brother, don’t be bashful; let us see you in print! 
So say all your friends who read the Massachusetts Teacher. 


Mesrrs. Watker, Fuuter, & Co. have given us an elegant little vol- 
ume entitled “Tae Prestpent’s Worps.” It consists of a selection of 
choice and beautiful passages from the speeches, addresses, and letters of 
Abraham Lincoln, made by Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston. Mr. Hale has exe- 
cuted with admirable skill and good judgment this difficult undertaking. 
No man had more common-sense philosophy than our deeply lamented 
President, in his quaint conversational utterances. 

He belonged to no school, but illustrated in his life a noble type of rep- 
resentative manhood, the genuine fruit of our republican form of government. 


PosiicaTions oF THE AMERICAN InstiTuTE oF INsTRUCTION : 

We solicit the attention of our readers to the advertisement, contained in 
this number of the Teacher, relating to the volumes published by the 
American Institute of Instruction. 





